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AGENTS WANTED. 


A rew good mea who have had experience ia the 
business, are wanted as canvassers for this paper. 
None others need apply. A liberal salary will be 

iven, Address, Josern H. Lapp, 
= ” New-York. 


—__—_—_- $< ——_————- 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


Tux Poeuisuer would eall attention to the advan- 
tages of this paper as a medium of advertising. 
Our circulation is now upwards of twenty thousand 
copies weekly, and rapidly increasing. The names of 
nearly five thousand clergymen and other professional 
men ffe on our lists. Not less than one hundred 
thousand persons read Ze Independent. These reside 
throughout the East, North and West, and are among 
the very best clase of people in this country; people 
who have money, and who can afford to buy what 
they want. Valuable books and almost every variety 
of merchandise, need only be brought to the attention 
of this class, to find ready customers. Our lowest cash 
terms are ten cents a line for each insertion, which is but 
half a cent a line for each thousand subscribers,and one- 
tenth of a cent a line for each thousand readers. Oa 
and after January 1, 1856, our price for advertising 
will be twelve-and-a-half cents a line, each insertion. 
Contracts may be made at the present rate, any time 
previous to the lst of January next, for the whole of 
1856, provided the cath is paid in advance. Our 
charges are no greater than those of papers which have 
much less circulation than we have. 
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TOKENS OF GOOD. 

ALREADY there are signs of promise in some 
ofour churches. The large, serious, eager, sus- 
ceptible, congregations on the Sabbath, the num- 
ber of candidates for admission to church-fellow- 
ship, the readiness of many to converse on per- 
sonal religion, the prayerfulness, tenderness, and 
zeal of many Christians, all betoken that a work 
of the Lord is at hand. How easy to secure an 
effusion of the Holy Spirit! How easy to grieve 
away his blessed influence! Let each Christian 
for himself live near the throne of grace, near 
the cross of Calvary, near the unseen realities of 
faith. Let each Christian walk softly before the 
Lord. Let there be more of brotherly kindness, 
more of practical unity, more of personal effort, 
more of believing prayer, more of pungent 
preaching, more of daily exhortation, and we 
shall see the salvation of God. 





PAUL’S CONTROVERSY WITH PETER. 


Before his 
conversion he was zealous for Judaism, and after 
his own spiritual change he was continually en- 
gaged in oral or written disputations upon 
controverted points of doctrine or of practice. 


PavL was an eminent controvertist. 


To oppose by reasoning, to “agitate contrary 


opinions,” is the true idea of controversy. Those | 


who attach to the term the low ideas of strife 

about things indifferent, or of a personal and 

acrimonious dispute, will find it hard to reconcile 

Paul's controversial spirit with a true piety, or to 

allow the praise of charity to his earnest advocacy 

of “contrary opinions.” He got little credit for 
piety, wisdom, or charity, from his contemporaries. 

The Jews called him a “heretic,” the Greeks 9 

“ babbler,” and the Judaizing teachers denounced 

him as mercenary, selfish, and ambitious. He 

shared the fate of all who are called to fill the 
sphere of controvertists in the cause of truth. 

Paul began his career as a disciple by dispu- 
tations with the Jews at Damascus, and with the 
Grecians at Jerusalem; and wherever he went, 
he plunged at once into a discussion with the 
Jews in the synagogue, or with the philosophers 
and sophists of the forum. Though his bodily 
presence was not imposing and his oratory lacked 
in effectiveness, he was probably the greatest con- 
troversial debater on the side of Christianity in 
the Apostolic age. 

His pen, however, was more weighty than his 
speech. The epistle to the Romans is a contro- 
versial tract against the Jewish notion of justifica- 
tion by works. His epistle to the Hebrews is a 
controversial tract against the permanence of the 
Mosaic ritual. Both these are masterly speci- 
mens of controversial argumentation. 

The last four chapters of the second epistle to 
the Corinthians, present Paul in direct personal 
controversy with his calumniators in the church 
at Corinth. These he denounces in no measured 
terms, as “ false apostles,” “ deceitful workers,” 
“ministers of Satan transformed as ministers of 
righteousness.” With much earnestness he vin- 
dicates his claim to the apostleship which they 
had denied, and refutes their calumny that he 
made a gain of the converts. 

But not only did Paul have controversies with 
the enemies of truth, and with his persona 
enemies; he had them also with his brethern 
in Christ. The contention was so sharp between 
Paul and Barnabas, about taking Mark with them 
on a missionary tour, “that they departed 
asunder one from another.” In this unhappy 
affair there was probably blame on both sides ; 
though as Barnabas would naturally have a par- 
tiality for his nephew, it may be presumed that 
the fault was mainly with him. Paul, too, had 
just occasion for objecting to Mark, in view of 
his former desertion. His keen sense of right 
led him to a sharp contention with Barnabas, 
that “good man, full of faith and of the Holy 
Ghost.” But we afterwards find that the breach 
was healed, and Paul speaks lovingly of Marcus, 
sister’s son to Barnabas, as a fellow-worker in the 
kingdom of God, and one of the few who werea 
help and a comfort to himself. 

But the most striking and instructive of Paul's 
controversies was that which he had with Peter 
at Antioch in presence of the whole church, 
The circumstances were these. Peter came to 


| Antioch to visit the Gentile converts. Instructed 
| by bis own vision at Joppa, he laid aside his 
Jewish caste, and ate with the uncircumcised 
Gentiles, But when a deputation from James 
arrived from the church at Jerusalem, which 
maintained the necessity of circumcision, Peter 
avoided his Gentile friends, “ and separated him- 
self from their society, fearing them which were 
of the circumcision.” Such was the effect of 
this example, that “the other Jews dissembled 
likewise with him; insomuch that Barnabas-also 
was carried away with their dissimulation.” 
Here was truly a melancholy spectacle. An 
apostle, a foreign missionary, :nd other Jewish 
Christians, ashamed to avow the free and open 
spirit of the Gospel, its doctrine of the equality 
of all before God, in the presence of a few 
strangers of the narrow conservative caste; and 
rather than defend their practice, concealing it 
by a course of dissimulation and timid dishonesty. 

But our great controvertist was equal to the 
occasion. Paul himself describes the scene. 
“ When Peter was come to Antioch, J withstood 
him to the face, because he was to be blamed. ... + 
When I saw that they walked not uprighty, ac- 
cording to the truth of the Gospel, I said to 
Peter before them all,” etc. 

Paul was by many years the junior of Peter, both 
in age and in the apostleship. Paul had not like 
Peter enjoyed the personal instructions of Christ. 
And yet he did not scruple to controvert the 
practice of the senior apostle. Now, some dear 
timid souls might have said, ‘ Better let it pass. 
To be sure, Peter has compromised the truth, and 
his own character; but he is a very good man; 
he has written some excellent letters, preached 
excellent sermons, wrought many miracles ; indeed 
the Savior called him the Rock, and gave him 
the Keys; there are spots in the sun, and good 
men like Peter and Barnabas have their imper- 
fections. Why then expose their errors and im- 
pair their influence? Above all, why disturb the 
harmony of the churches by a controversy ?” 

But Paul judged otherwise, and we doubt not 
that herein he was moved by the Spirit. He 
saw that Christ was reproached, that the religion 
of the cross was dishonored, that a great principle 
which Christ had introdaced into the world, was 
endangered by the truckling, temporizing spirit of 
a few good men; and so he brought the matter 
to the test of a public discussion. Peter was not 
walking uprightly according to the truth of the 
Gospel, and therefore Paul withstood him to the 
face, BECAUSE HE WAS TO BE BLAMED, 

Was Paul wanting in brotherly love? Was 
Paul wanting in practical wisdom? Was Paul 
a disturber of thechurches? Yet Paul engaged 
in open controversy with a senior apostle, blaming 
him to his face before the whole church, and he 
has put the fact on record for all after ages, 

Far distant be the day when the truth of 
Christ shall be wanting in champions like Paul. 
Far distant be the day, when, if good men and 
good institutions truckle to a false conservatism, 
dishonor their own principles, compromise the 
spirit of Christianity, compound their solemn 
trust for a fictitious peace, not walking uprightly 
according to the truth of the Gospel, there shall 
be wanting men of holy courage to withstand 
them to the face, because they are to be blamed. 

A merely controversial spirit, a love of dispu- 
tation for its own sake, or for the sake of pre- 
eminence, should be discountenanced by all. But 
| controversy itself is often necessary to the life and 
|purity of the Church. It should be marked 
| always by a ceal for truth, tempered with. love. 
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| THE NEW-ENGLANDER ON PUBLIC 
WORSHIP. 





Some of our contemporaries, in taking notice 
of the New-Englander for August, have repre- 
|sented that quarterly as having put itself in op- 
| position to us on the question of a reform in the 
We have 
| reviewed the positions heretofore taken in The In- 
| dependent, and have compared them with the 
| New-Haven article on the “ Puritan Ritual,” and 
| we find that there is only one point on which the 
| New-Englander is at issue with us. We give the 


manner of conducting public worship. 


| 

lentire passage in which that pvint is definitely 
| stated, so that our readers may judge for them- 
| selves how far the diversity of opinion reaches. 


| “The churches of the New-England polity have 
| an interest in the discussion of the order and decen- 
| cies of public worship, to which this book [Eutaxia] 
| is so valuablea contribution. There are not a few de- 
/vout and gifted men, most earnest ia their attach- 
ment to our doctrinal theology and to our polity, 
who feel that our public worship is at present less 
| becoming, less orderly, and therefore less edifying 
‘(see the Pauline rubric, 1 Cor. 14: 26, 40) than it 
| ought to be, and who are looking in various direc- 
\tions foraremedy. We areglad that the discussion 
_ has beer opened, not only by this author for the Pres- 
_byterians, but by others with a more epecial refer- 
| ence to the wants and sympathies of churches that 
| are free to choose for themselves without asking 
leave of Synod or Assembly. The remedies which 
some have proposed may be universally rejected ; 
but the discusion will do good by directing the at- 
tention of pastors and churches to a subject that 
has been too much overlooked. 

“Nothing like a formal liturgy after the manner 
of the Anglican Church, or even after the manner of 
the reformed national churches on the European con- 
tinent, is possible in the Congregational churches. 
We are not aware that any such remedy for the 
acknowledged imperfections in our public worship 
has been proposed. All that has been proposed is 
some modification in the form and manner of pro- 
ceeding, which shall leave full scope for the exercise 
of the gift of prayer in every minister, and which 
shall bring upon every minister an increased rather 
than a diminished necessity of cultivating such a 
gift. We need not describe in detail the sugges- 
tions that have been offered to the public. Most of 
them commend themselves to the universal sense of 
propriety. Others are of questionable expediency. 
Some we believe will be found to be impracticable, 
The responsive reading of the Psalms, and of other 
devotional parts of Scripture, between the minister 
and the congregation, or the repetition of the Lord's 
Prayer by the whole assembly, would be quite cer- 
tain to break down, if attempted in any of our 
churches, Any thing of that sort, we are sure will 
be a failure The Methodist responses in prayer— 
each worshipper uttering his own Amen, to express 
his participation to the petitions offered, would be 
more consonant with Scriptural indications of prim- 
itive usage, and therefore more consistent with the 
genius of our system.” 


We have set in italics some of the phrases and 
sentences to which we would direct attention. 
The New-Englander is “ glad that the discussion 
has been opened,” making evident allusions to 
what has been published in this journal. It 
speaks of the fact on which we have so often in- 
sisted, that every Congregational church has a 
right to frame its own order and forms of worship, 
and is “free to choose without asking leave of 
Synod or Assembly.” Congregationalism is not 
understood in its first rudiments, where such a 
position as this can be doubted; and if the dis- 
cussion which we have offered were to have no 





other effect than to make the churches severally 


THE INDEP 


conscious of their complete mutual independence in 
respect to the order and the forms of public worship, 
just as the American Episcopal Church is independ- 
ent of the English or the Scottish, or as the Old 
School Presbyterian Church is independent of the 
Methodist, or as the Reformed Dutch Church is 
independent of the German Reformed—our labor 
in this matter would not be in vain. The MNew- 
Englander professesits belief that nothing like 
a formal liturgy, such as that of England or 
Geneva, is possible in our churches, and it 
adds its denial “that any such remedy for the 
acknowledged imperfections in our public worship 
has been proposed”—a denial which we our- 
selves have often uttered, but which some of our 
contemporaries find it convenient to ignore. The 
New-Englander says, truly and candidly, that the 
modifications which we have proposed are not 
such as will supercede the exercise of “ the gift of 
prayer,” but such as will “ bring upon every minis- 
ter an increased rather than a diminished necessi- 
ty of cultivating such a gift.” We hold as stren- 
uously as Cotton or Robinson ever held, that “ the 
gift of prayer” (a concurrent benefaction of nature 
and of grace) is an indispensible element of fitness 
for the ministry ; and that the glory has departed 
from any church which feels that its forms are 
sufficient without a gift of prayer in its ministry. 
The point of difference between ourselves and 
our New-Haven friends, is simply this. How to 
make the worship of our churches a truly Con- 
gregational worship—a worship seen and felt to 
be the act of the whole assembly, instead being, as 
it too often is both in appearance and reality, prayer 
by the minister alone, and musical performances 
(not praise) by a quartette or a choir—is the ques- 
ion. We have suggested various methods of mak- 
ing the congregation visibly and consciously par- 
ticipants in the act of worship. Among other 
methods, we have mentioned such as these: the 
audible repetition of the Lord’s Prayer by the 
whole assembly, and the reading of devotional se- 
lections from the Bible, in alternate verses, by the 
minister and the congregation. Here is the differ- 
ence between the Wew-Hnglander and The Inde- 
pendent. Is our proposal an impracticable one ? 
Would such a method of united worship break 
down if attempted in any of our congregations ? 
It is on this question that we “have the honor 
to differ” from that respectable quarterly. We 
do not propose to argue the question. All we 
have to say is that till the question shall have 
been decided by fair and full experiment, our 
opinion is as good as any other. 

It may hardly be expected that any congre- 
gation which has its forms and usages in public 
worship established by long custom, will venture on 
such an innovation as that of repeating the Lord’s 
Prayer with united voices every Sabbath, or that 
of reading the inspired Psalms responsively ac- 
cording to their structure and their original de- 
sign and use, The experiment would be made 
more advantageously in a new congregation, 
where the minister and the worshippers might be 
of one mind, and where new comers would of 
course fall in with the usage when once estab- 
lish. One such church in a city might draw 
into itself many persons whose sympathies are 
with us in other respects, but who are dissatisfied 


with the id2a of a church in which the minister 
seems to be the only worshipper. One such 
church in a city, would hold forth an example 
which would not be lost. Other churches might 
not choose the same method of promoting de- 
corum, order, and edification, but they would 


ENDENT. 


England more explicit than this upon the great | 
doctrines of evangelical religion. This same confes- } 
sion was unanimously adopted by the Association | 


(Sept. 27, 1855. 


—— 
commend to Lyceumg 
for winter courses of 
» the author of the able 


New-England, and find himself suspected of | Lecturrs.—We would re 
“ Young Independency.” | and other bodies arranging 
But our brethren in New-England know us | lectures, Dr. Solger, of Boston 


of New-York and Brooklyn. It exhibits the | better. This journal has to-day, Ten THOUSAND 
faith of all the Congregational pastors in this re- | subscribers in New-England; and the rapid in- 
gion, and the confessions of all the churches con- ; crease of our list in all the Eastern States during 
form to it. There is nothing in their doctrinal | the last few weeks, is a pleasing token that we 


belief that in any way distinguishes the Congre- 
gational churches of New-York from those of 
New-England. After the straitest sect called 
Orthodox, worship we the God of our Fathers. 

2. Asto Potny. The polity of the Congre- 
gational churches in this vicinity conforms exactly 
to that of Massachusetts. We have not introduced 


pendence of the churches in their internal affairs, 
and also to the communion of the churches through 
occasional councils, voluntary conferences, and 
various acts of fellowship. In one word, the Con- 
gregationalism of New-York is organized and 
administered in accordance with the Cambridge 
Platform and Upham’s Ratio Discipline. Is this 
“Independency,” or “ Young Congregationalism ?” 

3. As to isms. So far as we know there is 
not in this region a single Congregational church 
that is infected with any ism of doctrine or of 


faith, or any rule or declaration upon epecific 
points of morality. The churches aim by their 
discipline to maintain purity of doctrine and of 


propositions concerning faith or practice. In this 
respect they are far more conservative than many 
churches in New-England. The position of the 


Christ exists for the worship of God, the commu- 
nion of the saints, and the service of their Lord, 
and not as a mere voluntary association for moral 
reform. We do not know of an instance in which 
this general principle has been departed from in 
the history of these churches. There is no ism 
among them, either young or old. 

4. Asto Spirit. The spirit of these churches, 
of their pastors, of all our Congregational move- 
ments and institutions, is that of devotion to the 
principles of the fathers of New-England, but 
subordinately to devotion to the cause of Christ, 
and in the way of fraternal union and benevolent 
co6peration with all that love that cause. There 
has been no effort on the part of Congregation- 
alists here, to forestall or supplant any other de- 
nomination of Christians by whatis called church 
extension. 
have sought to discourage and allay a sectarian 
spirit when this has been irritated by an unrea- 
sonable opposition to the forming of Congrega- 
tional churches in localities where churches were 
needed, and where the persons to be constituted 
into a church elected the Congregational form. 
To go before the wants of a neighborhood, to 
pre-occupy a point with the name of Congrega- 
tionalism, has never been our policy, and is in 
our view contrary to the whole genius of the 
system. 


As journalists and as pastors, we 


Weare by birth or by education the sons of New- 
England. We cherish her institutions, We are 
true to those institutions in their form and in 
their spirit. We value that simple and scriptural 
form of church order which has given to the 
churches of New-England their strength and 
glory. But we value this only as it stands re- 
lated to the more pure development and the 
more efficient progress of Christ’s kingdom. That 





hardly fail to learn the necessity of conducting 





a means of edification. 
and churches to the neglected fact that wor- 
ship—vUNITED WoRSHIP—and not mere preaching 
with an accompaniment of quartette singing— 
ought to be the chief attraction of our Lord’s 
day assemblies. In the words of the Wew-Eng- 
lander’s article on the Puritan Ritual, “ We seem 
to be in some danger of dropping out of our pub- 
lic ‘ exercises’ on the Lord’s day, the very idea of 
united worship.” 





-? 
FACTS FOR NEW-ENGLAND. 


YOUNG CONGREGATIONALISM, 


their public worship “ decently and in order” as | 
Surely something is | 
needed that shall compel the attention of pastors | 


; action of Christians in 
Synod at Montrose indulged in accusations and 
| reproaches toward these churches which were as 
unprovoked as they were unchristian. 
| venerable divines stigmatized the Congregation- 


in their movements in a new sphere the Congre- 
| gationalists of this vicinity have been free from 
errors of judgment and imperfections of spirit, it 
| would be absurd to claim. But that their spirit 
| has not been a spirit of aggression toward other 
| denominations, we ‘now, as well as we know any 
| fact of our personal history. 


We are sorry to 
record that we have not in all respects met with 


| ' oye é' , 
| that kind fraternal feeling which we have aimed 


| to manifest toward others. 


Years ago, when a 
| 


| few Congregational churches had been organized 


| in New-York and Brooklyn, by the spontaneous 


various localities, the 


Grave and 


practice; that has ever adopted any peculiarity of | 


life; but they do not legislate upon abstract | 


pastors from the first has been that a church of 


A FORTNIGHT since, in quoting the Congrega-| alism of New-York as “ migratory,” a filius de- 
tional Journal of New-Hampshire, we alluded to} gener, ete.; and this when the pastors of these 


the phrase “ Young Congregationalism”—which Congregational churches were in the habit of ex- 
it seemed to endorse from a Presbyterian visitor,— | changing pulpits with their Presbyterian breth- 
as conveying an unmerited reproach against the | ren, and of meeting them in social intercourse. 


Congregationalists of New-York and the West. | That was an outbreak of hostility for which we 


The Journal disclaims that reproach in the follow- | Were wholly unprepared, and which we had done 
ing hearty and handsome manner : | nothing whatever to excite. 

“We think that The Independent must have read| From that time sition’ to C 

the language we uttered very bastily, or it would not | .. prt angen — pat, ~ ager " pi 
have imputed to us the sentiment we described ag | tonal principles has grown till it has reached its 
uttered by another. Our language was, ‘ By what | full organic development in the action at St. Louis. 
he would term Young Congregationalism, not by | Deeply do we deplore this state of things; but 


we, but he (our visitor) would term,’ etc., Young | ; ‘ : et « 
Independency, Young Congregationalism, has been | 5° far as Congregationalists in New-York are 
concerned, they havejdone nothing designedly to 


the modus loguendi—the way of speaking by some 
promote it, and can do little to allay it. They 


New School men and papers. Two or three New 
School brethren have been in our office of late, who ‘ ; ma Gr 
cannot concede the right to exist, and to maintain 


made use of these terms to describe, we did not 


know what. Whether our friend used the phrase 
in his conversation with us, we do not recollect, but 
we inferred that he naturally would describe the 
misunderstanding between the two denominations 


upon this soil the institutions of New-England. 
They cannot concede to those with whom they 
have been accustomed to cooperate in the Home 


ject, we will offer to the consideration of our 


to this vague something ; hence we said, “ By what 
he would term Young Congregationalism of New- 
York and the West.’ 

“No, we have no such epithets to bestow upon 
our brethren in New-York, nor any where else. 
We utterly disclaim and disown even the thought 
of the thing. We m= ¥ of what we supposed 
another would say. ill The Independent quote 
our disclaimer ?” 


That which troubled us in the article of the 
Journal was, the statement immediately following 
the remark of its Presbyterian visitor—* This is 
doubtless true”’—which looked like an endorse- 
ment of his phrase. We are glad to record the 
disclaimer. But now that we are upon this sub- 


Missionary work, the right to preoccupy the 
western field with emissaries of denominational 
institutions, whose divisive labors they are ex- 
pected to supplement with missionary funds. 
Yet nothing short of this would meet the de- 
nominational spirit that opposes and denounces 
“ Congregationalism out of New-England.” We 
do not affirm that this spirit characterizes the 
Presbyterian Church as a whole. Far from it. 
With many brethren of that Church, we are in 
sweet accord; and toward none of them have we 
the spirit of aggressive antagonism. But our 
brethren in New-England should understand the 
uncompromising spirit of such as denounce Con- 
gregational institutions. “ Congregationalism out 
of New-England,” is simply ConcreGaTIONALISM 
out or New-Enetaxp. If it had remained in 
New-England as a provincial system, conceding 
the Empire State and the wide domain of the 
West to a sister denomination, and helping that 
denomination support colleges and missionaries, 
there would be no end to the praises of its charity, 
But by presuming to occupy a place outside of 
2 New-England, it has incurred the epithet of 
This may be found at length in the Year-Book| “Young Congregationalism.” If Dr, Hawes of 
for 1854, at page 303. It embraces in the most | Hartford, Dr. Adams of Boston, Dr, Chickering 
explicit forms of statement, the doctrines of Divine, of Portland, Dr. Walker of Pittsford, or any such 


friends in New-England—whose ears so often hear 
this term of reproach against their brethren in 
New-York and the West—a few plain facts and 
statements concerning the faith and practice of 
Congregationalists out of New-England. Our 
remarks will have more immediate reference to 
New-York and its vicinity. 

1. As to Docrrine. The general doctrinal 
basis of the Congregational churches of New-York 
is that of the General Association of the State. 


sovereignty, universal depravity, the Trinity, the 
Divinity of Christ, a vicarious atonement, justi- 
fication by faith, fore-ordination and election, the 
resurrection, the universal judgment, and eternal 








punishment. There is no symbol in use in New- 


wise and loving representative of New-England 
principles, should remove to Philadelphia and 
become the pastor of a flourishing Congregational 
church, he would soon hear that Congregational- 


| ism out of New-England is not what it is in 


‘are not disowned in the land of our fathers. 


| —_——-—— Go —_- 


| IMPEACHMENT OF JUDGE KANE. 


| AN 


j 


act of tyranny unprecedented in the his- 
jtory of our country has been perpetrated by a 
judge of the federal court, and remains unre- 
idressed. An unoffending citizen who stated the 


| The attempt to deliver the prisoner by a writ of 
| habeas corpus from the supreme court of the 
iState, has failed, and there remains but one 
| method of redress. 
| Judge Kane has abused his prerogative, and 
usurped the functions of an absolute sovereign. 
He deserves therefore to be impeached by the 
supreme power from which he holds his office. 
Let petitions be poured in upon the House of 
Representatives for the impeachment of Judge 
Kane. This, if carried, will lead to a trial by the 
Senate, and if that should not result in conviction, 
the exposure and disgrace will be more than any 
por can endure. Like his great ancestor, this 
destroyer of the innocent, outlawed from society, 
will wander up and down the earth crying, “ My 
punishment is greater than I can bear.” Let 
every city, town, and village, move for the im- 
peachment of the modern Jeffreys. 





A DEPARTED Patriarcu.—A few weeks since, in 
our editorial correspondence from Maine, we made 
a passing allusion to Dea. Extasui Apams, of Ban- 
gor, as one whose refined Christian society and ripe 
Christian experience we were privileged to enjoy 
| during a brief visit to that city. Our obituary col- 
{umn has already acquainted our readers with the 
| fact that this beloved patriarch has been called to 
his rest. Due honor was rendered to his character 
j|and memory in the funeral services, and we may 
|hope hereafter for a more elaborate review of his 
life from Dr. Pond or Dr. Shepard. But we would 
add a brief word expressing our own appreciation 
of one of the finest characters ever brought to our 
notice. 

No one could come in contact with Deacon Adams 
without being impressed with the serenity of his 
faith and hope, and the inflexibility of his purpose 
in the service of Christ. Ilis singularly erect stat- 
ure, which four-score years had not bowed, was a 
type of the uprightness of his character. He lived 
in an atmosphere of love, and made doing good his 
| daily life. Courteous, refined, affable, benevolent, 
prompt, decided, vivacious, dignified, affectionate, 
he was the model of a Christian gentleman. Age 
had touched him lightly, and had hardly curtailed 
his usefulness. We recall at this moment the dig- 
nity and grace with which he excused himself from 
the table to attend a meeting of the Trustees of the 
Seminary, saying, ‘In thirty-eight years I have not 
failed to be present at roll-call, and I must not be- 
gin to be tardy now.” 

Deacon Adams was continually engaged in some 
active service in the cause of Christ. For a long 
period a devoted Sabbath-school teacher; for many 
years a deacon, always punctual in meetings for 
prayer and faithful in exhortations both publicly 
and from house to house; for more than the life of 
a generation, a trustee of the Theological Seminary, 
he lived and died engaged in the service of his Re- 
deemer. We learn from the Bangor Jowrnal that 
on the day of his decease, he had been very busy 
as usual during the day, and was at the Theological 
Seminary on business connected therewith, in the 
afternoon, where he was attacked with disease of 
the heart, and being conveyed home, died at 8 
o’clock in the evening, with much suffering, but 
with perfect consciousness and Christian compo- 
| sure, 

From the address of Dr. Pond at his funeral, we 
glean the following facts : 











has been one of the constituted guardians of the 
Seminary ; and for the greater part of this time he 
has been its Treasurer and General Agent. He has 
stood by the Seminary in its darkest hours; how 
much he has thought, planned, prayed and labored 
for it, can never be known in this world; and to 
this object he devoted his very last labors. It may 
be truly said that he died with the Seminary upon 
his hands and his heart.” 

Deacon Adams was eighty-two years of age. 
His death occurred at the house of his daughter, 
Mrs. James Crosby, which for some years he had 
madehis home. He leaves three sons in the min- 
istry, Rev. Dr. G. E. Adams, of Brunswick; Rev. 
J. O. Adams, of Machias, and Rev. A. C. Adams, 
of Malden, Mass. 

Such a death of such a man seems rather a 
transition. We are reminded of Moses and Elias, 
We draw very near to heaven, as we see its gates 
swung open to welcome this pilgrim of many years, 
whose footsteps had not faltered through all the 
way. Heaven is rendered at once more palpable 
and more blessed as we the behold there men who 


just made perfect. Soon may we, having followed 
their faith and conversation, be united with their 
goodly fellowship. 
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A Sprenpip Bristr.—Messrs. Peck & Bliss, of 
Philadelphia, have issued a magnificent edition of 
the Holy Scriptures, which, for clearness of typo- 
graphy and beauty of finish, is unsurpassed, and 
we think unequaled by any issue from the Oxford 
press. Though the size of the page is the imperial 
quarto, the type is equal to that of the English folio 
edition—the “ great primer”—which, for the use of 
the pulpit, is by far the best that has ever been de- 
vised ;—large, full, clear, bold—such as can be read 
with case at a distance of three or four feet. The 
mechanical execution of the work is in all respects 
admirable. The fair white smooth page, with its 
clear and regular face of type, opens beautifully to 
the eye, and there is no blur, dimness, blot, or in- | 
accuracy, to mar this first impression. 
The text and references of the American Bible 
Society have been strictly followed, and the proofs 
have been critically read by competent scholars. 
There is no attempt at pictorial illustration. The 
rare beauty of the page is secured by the new pro- 
cess of printing from stereo-copper plates, which 
gives an even and clean finish throughout. 
The binding is in accordance with the interior of 
the book ; simple, massive, beautiful, without mere- 
tricious ornament. There is no Bible extant that 
will compare with this for the service of the pulpit ; 
and around such a volume on the parlor table will 
cluster the hallowed associations of the Family Bible. 
What gift more suitable to a newly-married pair ; 
or from children to their parents ? 
We subjoin a list of prices in different styles of 
binding : 
Levant Turkey morocco, full gilt, $18; super ex- 
tra, full gilt, $20; super extra, plain, $20; bevelled 
boards, extra, $22 50 ; antique, bevelled and panelled 
sides, $27; either style, with ono heavy gilt clasp 
additional, $2 50; ei : . 

; either style, with two heavy gilt 





C'asps additional, $4, 


“For thirty-eight successive years Dea. Adams | 


have walked with God on earth, the spirits of the 


| Letters on the War, in this jc 


urnal, and our corres. 
a on Art, Mr. Clarence Cook, who tate? be 


, addressed at this office. Mr. Cook has a beautiful 
| and instructive lecture on the relations of art to the 
working man. oe 
Tae Pvupusners’ Cixcttar.—The Publishers of 
New-York have recently formed an Association 
which promises much benefit to the trade, B 
this Association the trade sales will be regulated on 
| & more equitable principle than heretofore ; a united 
| interest and esprit du corps will be fostered among 
publishers ; a library and reading-: oom will be main. 





either the Consociation system of Connecticut, /exact truth in his return to a writ of the court, is | tained for their benefit, and a periodical issueq as 
nor the mixed Convention or Conference system | imprisoned for contempt, and must lie in jail at | the common vehicle of their advertisements. Thig 
of Vermont and Maine. We hold to the inde- | the will of the Jeffreys who has thrust him in. weekly circular will be indispensable to literary men 


and book-buyers. It contains the announcement of 
| forthcoming works, lists of new works, American 
| and foreign, and the advertisements of the trade, 
|It absorbs Mr. Norton’s excellent periodical, and 
secures his valuable services. Tho Publishers’ 
Cireular may be had at No. 5 Appleton’s Building, 
price $2 a year. ; 
*e- 

Tax Sapsata-Scnoot Visitors. —By e« happy com. 
bination of liberal plans, skilful arrangements, and 
delightful weather, the Sabbath-school teachers of 
Boston and the neighborirg towns—“'a thousand 
strong”’—are enjoying a charming anal satisfactory 
visit to the charitable institutions of New-York and 
Brooklyn. On Tuesday they were welcomed and er- 
tertained at the Crystal Palace, Rev. T. L Cuyler 
receiving them as the spokesman of our Sunday. 
echools, and of near two thousand orphan children, 
Mr. Draper gave them a sketch of the Randali’s Island 
establishment, Mr. Pell of the Orphan House, Dr. 
McCune Smith of the Colored Orphan Asylum, Dr. 
Peet of the Deaf and Dumb Institution, Dr. Tyng of 
the Home of the Friendlese, Mr. Havens cf the 
Juvenile Asylum, Mr. Peaee of the Five Points House 
of Industry, Mr. Bacheler of the Brooklyn Orphan 
Asylum, etc. Meesrs. Builard, Twombiey, and Peirce 
responded. In the evening an immense meeting was 
held at Dr. Cheever’s church, addresecd by Chancellor 
Ferris and Dr. Banvard for New-York, Mr. Wood 
ruff for Brooklyn, and Messrs. Whiting and Howe for 
Boston. 

On Wednesday they were to visit the public ineti- 
tutions on Randall's and Black well’s Islunds, with a 
meeting, in the evening, at tie Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn. Thursday is also appropriated to Brook- 
lyn. The whole programme is in fine contrast with 
the rowdyiem too commonly a.tendant upon military 
or merely civic excursions. 
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Yare Cottrce.—We understand that the number 
of students already entered the Freshman class in 
College is 153, and 25 have entered the upper classes 
in the academical department, making a total of 178, 
which is, undoubtedly, the largest number that were 
ever entered at one time in an American college. 


—————___—? 9. —_ 


Taz American Boarp.—In consequence of a delay 
in receiving the sheets from our reporter, we have 
been compelled to make an unseemly division of the 
proceedings on Thursday evening, a part being on 
page 2, and the remainder on page 8. Next week we 
shall give the abstract of the General Report of the 
Board. 


-*-+ 

PassMong WILLIAMsoN.—Next week we shall give 
the results of a recent interview with Judge Kane’s 
victim, accompanied by a review of the state of the 


case. 
*@- - 


Exrent or Caurcn Exrunsion.—In the ‘ report” of 
the Church Extension Committe, they thought proper 
to represent their plans in a limited aspect. They said: 

“ How large an amount of funds will be needed to 
meet the exceptional cases, that, may properly claim 
our help, cannot, of course, be pre-determined. But, 
for somes time, it will not probably exceed what has 
been annually contributed to eimilar objects in our 
Chureh, by means of correspoidence, personal solici- 
tations, and special agencies. We have no wish to 
di¥ert collections from the Il M.S,” ete 

A circular address has lately been iseued by the 
Committee, ‘to the ministers, ruling elders, and mem 
bers of the Presbyterian Church,” askirg fora “sim- 
ultaneous collection” in all the churches, on the second 
| Sabbath in November, for their object. In this th y 
| speak of the probable extent of their wants as by no 
' means to be kept within narrow limits 











They say 
| “Every Presbyterian church and minieter has a spe- 
cial claim on us. We are not a local committee, ori 
ginated by a city or neighborhood, or by a presbytery 
, orsynod. The entire Church is to look to us; and that 
exploration which is apprupriate to us as aeeparate de- 
nomination, so far as our Church is concerned, we are 
to be prepared to accomplish; whether in the vast West 
or South, orin the immense unoccupied wastes of 
California and Oregon. New churches planted in 
cities and towns, where the rules of the AHLMS 
forbid their acting, will come upon us in numbers, and 
involving much expense. — ° 
| “The idea which we would impress upon you, 
if we could, is, that this is a work bel g to 
| the whole body in common. Every Church should do 
| something forit. Itis not a want that can be met by 
| afew hundred dollars from a few individuals in the 
| large cities. It is one which will involve the expen- 
| diture of thousands, and the means to meet it must 
| be gathered wherever there is a hand to help, or a 
| heart to beat for true religion, or to feel for our brethb- 
| ren scattered through the wilderness. If you will look 
at the magnitude of the work, we are sure that you 
' . ” 
| Will not fail to supply the meane, 
They also ask, “ Is it not a privilege to labor and to 
give for Christ, and is it not a glorious thing to belong 
| to a church like ours which stands for truth and free- 
' dom, and which rises with the greatness of the oces 
| sion to meet every responsibility ?” 
The tone of the appeal indicates a very consider 
| able expansion of ideas in the minds of the Commmit- 
| tee, subsequent to the issue of their first exposition. 
| They evidently anticipate a large business. 
a ae —--— 
| Fiwx,—The professorship of ancient languages, ten: 
dered to Rev. R. A Fink, pastor of the Lutheran 
| church of Martinsburgh, Va, by the State University 
| of Illinois, has been accepted. 


oo o—__—_—__——_ 


COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL 


We have received from a private source, intelligence 
of a mcst important character, iu relation to the con- 
dition of the crops in France and England. It was 
communicated to us from a quarter entitled to the 
highest confidence, on the arrival of the last steamer 
from Earope. The intelligence to which we refer is 
that the Government of France are now, and have been 
some time, aware of the fact, that the present crops in 
that country are enormously deficient, and that extra- 
ordinary importations from some quarter will be ab: 
solutely necessary. Extensive orders have therefore 
been sent to this country, and they are now being 
quietly executed as fast as freight can be obtained. 
This news is indirectly confirmed by various financias 
movements abroad, the most important of which is 
the advance of the rate of interest by the Bank of 
England. That monster institution has not made this 
sudden move without a more eubstantial reason thes 
the loss from her vaults of a small portion of her $75,- 
000,000. The public were not expecting this change 
They were taken entirely by eurprise. The London 
Times was in a quandary for a plausible — 
In some quarters it was said to be “only & — 
ary measure.” In others reference was made to . 
sending of $2,000,000 in gold to Constantinople, to 
non-arrival of several millions from Australis, ret 
the expected shipment within ® wnt - a 
$5,000,000 raore on account of the 4ar i“ 
These were matters of grave importance, - ys a 
of the most prompt consideration. But = - - 
ment, it is affirmed, addressed itself to ase “ae 
England. The Directors of that ne he crops 
doubtless then apprised that the fail portations of 
in France would require _— "hat fot tbe present 
bread-stuffs from this country, 4° s 
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